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REVIEWS. 

Governor Chamberlain' s Administration in South Carolina. A 
Chapter of Reconstruction in the Southern States. By Walter 
Allen. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London, 1888. — viii, 
544 PP- 

In spite of Emerson's warning against the superlative we venture the 
opinion that no existing or historical state can furnish a decade of poli- 
tics in which many of the essential theories of democracy can be so 
profitably studied as in the history of South Carolina from 1867 to 1877. 
For nearly a century Americans of the Northern states had pretty gen- 
erally accepted the theory, that somehow every free man had as much a 
right to vote as he did to have equality before the law. It was largely 
due to this fact that, when the ruling North saw that the South intended 
to deny the negro the right of suffrage, she passed the Reconstruction 
acts of March, 1867, and forced them upon her. Governor Chamber- 
lain's Administration treats little more than the last fifth of the decade 
mentioned ; and its character will be better understood if we recall some 
of the leading facts of the preceding years. 

In 1867 the number and ignorance of the negroes were so great that the 
colored voters who could neither read nor write formed more than a 
majority of the entire voting population of South Carolina. The registra- 
tion of the voters was undertaken by the Federal government. The Demo- 
crats very largely declined to take any part in politics. The negroes, on 
the other hand, came forward with great enthusiasm. They were led by 
Northerners, many of whom had been officers in the army or were man- 
agers of the Freedmen's Bureau. The convention which met at Charles- 
ton in January, 1868, for the purpose of forming a state constitution 
was composed of nearly twice as many negroes as whites. Although this 
convention provided for the levy of a tax to the amount of nearly two and 
a quarter million dollars, only thirteen of the sixty-three colored members 
paid any taxes. The same year the first reconstruction governor and legis- 
lature were chosen. The governor, R. K. Scott, had recently come from 
the North and had been an officer of the Freedmen's Bureau. In the 
legislature the negroes alone had a large majority on a joint vote, and 
the Republicans outnumbered the Democrats nearly six to one. There 
was nothing to hinder the Republicans from constructing a partisan 
paradise. 
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The first great undenied fraud was the scheme by which seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars was sunk in the purchase of almost worthless 
land, with the avowed purpose of furnishing good land to the poor 
at a moderate price. Even the ignorant and unscrupulous legislature 
had a few moments of righteous indignation, and a committee of 
investigation reported that the whole scheme had been made to sub- 
serve " the primary benefit of the members of the advisory board and 
the land commission and their subservient allies." No one was prose- 
cuted on account of this fraud. 

One would expect that so illiterate an assembly would have very small 
expenses for printing. Yet the cost for printing and advertising during the 
years 1868 to 1874 amounted to $1,104,569.91. This was nearly twice 
as much as the state had paid during the whole period from 1 790 to 
1868. "And what has the state to show for it? Absolutely nothing," 
said Governor Chamberlain in 1876. The most facile scheme of plunder 
was the issue of fraudulent pay-certificates on the treasury by the speaker 
of the assembly and the president of the senate. Certificates of this 
character amounting to nearly a million dollars, were issued during a 
single session of the legislature. Considering the poverty of the state, 
large salaries were paid to officers and servants of the government. 
Offices were multiplied in order to make places for negroes who had 
a strong desire for practical politics. Fraudulent state bonds were 
issued to the amount of more than six million dollars. Members drank 
and smoked and indulged in all sorts of luxuries at the expense of the 
state. After Scott's second term, F. J. Moses, Jr. was governor, from 
1872 to 1874, and corruption and greed became more prevalent with 
each year. From the governor down, there was either corruption or 
conniving at corruption among a majority of the legislature. There was 
nowhere to be found among the thieves either shame or fear of prosecu- 
tion. Now and then personal spite or insatiable greed led one to blurt 
out the truth about another. On one such occasion the accusation 
was coolly answered by suggesting that the state ought to enlarge its 
penitentiary ; for the present accommodations would be found to be too 
small if the legislature should undertake to prosecute its members who 
had taken part in the plundering. The state debt at the beginning of 
negro rule amounted to about five and a half million dollars ; at the end 
of Moses' administration it was more than twenty millions. Let this 
suffice as a sample of the corruption prevalent. What else could be 
expected of a state that tolerated as many as two hundred justices of 
the peace who could neither read nor write ? 

When Daniel H. Chamberlain was nominated in 1874, as the candidate 
of the worst element of the Republican party, there was an extensive 
bolt, and a reform candidate was placed in opposition. The Democrats 
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voted with the latter faction. The division in the Republican party 
caused a closely contested campaign in which each side made solemn 
promises of honesty and reform. Chamberlain was elected. To the 
great surprise of his opponents and to the consternation of many of his 
friends, Governor Chamberlain's inaugural address and message to the 
legislature were fully up to the promises of the campaign. They gave 
the minutest details as to the political condition of the state, denounced 
extravagance here and incapacity there and described the manner in 
which they should be remedied. The entire tone of each document 
is that of a sincere reformer and is well represented by a sentence from 
his first message : 

My political principles will never be concealed or compromised, but when- 
ever the necessities of any political party shall require me to disregard or 
abuse my public trust, then my allegiance to that party shall cease. 

In less than six months his party began to denounce him as a " traitor," 
whereas the Democrats were praising him for his painstaking efforts for 
reform. The legislature persisted in trying to follow its own inclinations, 
but its measures met with reproachful and effective vetoes from the gov- 
ernor. He forced it to cut down its expenses. In one of the counties 
there was a great deal of disorder and some bloodshed, largely due to a 
negro militia. With unprecedented fairness the governor promptly dis- 
armed them. The members of commissions and cliques by which the 
treasury had been robbed now found that there was a serious obstacle in 
their path. They tried to win the governor's favor by making the usual 
appeals to party spirit. He seemed suddenly to have grown cold and 
to have become impervious to every appeal save that for the best inter- 
ests of the state ; he did his own thinking and followed his own plans. 

The legislature continued in its mockery of just legislation ; the treas- 
ury was empty ; no new fraudulent schemes could get past the governor. 
It only remained for the legislature to devote its time to further destroy- 
ing the state credit and to advance the worst Republicans to the highest 
offices. Several times the state was unable to obtain on its own credit 
fuel for heating its halls. The election of Moses and Whipper as circuit 
court judges is a conspicuous example of the corruption of the legislature. 
Moses was the ex-governor and had long been most notorious as utterly 
venal. Since the days of reconstruction he has spent most of his time in 
the penitentiaries of two or three Northern states. Whipper was then, as 
now, a hard-drinking gambler, ignorant of the law. Chamberlain's wrath 
at such a selection knew no bounds. He denounced the men in merited 
terms and succeeded in outwitting the legislature by withholding their 
commissions. It in turn threatened him with impeachment. 

This won him the favor of nearly the entire white population of the 
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state. The Democrats praised and feasted him as if he were the most 
carefully chosen native "idol." He received countless invitations to 
address the best intelligence of the state on literary and political ques- 
tions. Many of these invitations were accepted. In all of his utter- 
ances at this time we find that the governor rose to the dignity of 
the occasion and showed himself a man both of superior mind and of 
worthy ambition [vide pp. 117, 153, 155-6). In two years Governor 
Chamberlain cut down the expenses of South Carolina so as to save the 
state more than a million and a half dollars. 

There are many reasons to believe that during 1875 and the early part 
of 1876 Chamberlain thought that it would be possible for him to unite 
and obtain the support of the best elements of each party. There 
seems to be no reason to doubt that if it had not been for the baneful 
influence of national politics in South Carolina, the union would have 
been effected. Each of the two national parties felt that the vote of 
South Carolina might be essential to victory. The leaders in Washington 
wished to hear nothing about compromise and reform where it might be 
at the expense of their party ; they knew that reform was not the object 
of parties. Oliver P. Morton called Chamberlain to account for his 
intimacy with the Democrats. Chamberlain's Republican support was 
weakening much more rapidly than that of the Democrats was growing, 
and he seemed to think it necessary to restate his position. To Presi- 
dent Grant he wrote : 

I have been a strict party man, adhering to my party here in South Carolina 
through good report and through evil report, never for once questioning its 
rights amid the greatest discouragement arising from the bad conduct and 
suicidal policy of many of its most prominent members (p. 228). 

To Morton he replied in similar tenor. This naturally caused many 
of the Democrats to question Chamberlain's sincerity for reform. The 
murder of several negroes in cold blood by Democrats at Hamburg and 
subsequent events relating thereto, tended to greatly heighten party feel- 
ing in the state; and Chamberlain's denunciation of these murders 
created much personal hatred against him. 

In spite of the zealous endeavor of the Charleston News and Courier 
and many of the best Democrats of South Carolina to have no opposi- 
tion made to Chamberlain's re-election, a "straight out" Democratic 
ticket was nominated. All chance of Democratic support being gone, 
the governor warmed toward the Republican politicians, and after a 
hard struggle he was secured a re-nomination. In order to gain the 
full support of his party he gave up denouncing the thieves, and went 
into an arm-in-arm campaign with one of the worst of them, R. B. Elliott, 
the colored candidate for the office of attorney-general. The character 
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of this political period is so well remembered as to render particulars 
needless. For years the only thing that had rendered the negro gov- 
ernment possible was the knowledge on the part of the whites that it 
was upheld by the Federal army. When President Hayes announced 
his plan of withdrawing military support, Chamberlain was so thoroughly 
convinced that a majority made up of the poorest and most ignorant 
voters was not strong enough to govern, that he at once resolved to 
give up the struggle against the Democrats and leave the state. This 
was the death of the Republican party in South Carolina. 

Although Governor Chamberlain's Administration contains many 
documents which will be of lasting historical interest, the book as a 
whole must be put down as highly disappointing. The author — a mere 
eulogistic editor, in fact — gives us a heavy octavo volume of five hun- 
dred and fifty pages, fully four-fifths of which are printed in small type ; 
yet for some mysterious reason nothing is given that could properly 
be called even a sketch of the period from 1868 to 1874. During the 
first four years of the period, be it remembered, Chamberlain was attor- 
ney-general of the state, and in very questionable relationship with those 
who were robbing the treasury ; whereas it was his duty to attempt to 
prosecute these thieves, or, failing in that, to abandon such company. If 
Governor Chamberlain is to occupy in history the high position his eulo- 
gist desires, his record as attorney-general will need to be cleared up ; for 
the plea of ignorance (the only one given) of facts that at the time were 
notorious, will not answer for one who was among the cleverest lawyers of 
South Carolina. We are not of those who believe that either Attorney- 
General or Governor Chamberlain shared in the raid upon the treasury ; 
but the evidence indicates that at times he so far yielded to the influences 
of party as to lay aside the code of strict honesty, in order to retain the 
favor of the thieves and ignoramuses about him. He himself has admitted 
(p. 505) "a grave mistake" in being a candidate on the same ticket with 
Elliott, and has said in addition that he might have forced Elliott's with- 
drawal. 

There are two further facts which must condemn the book in the 
estimation of sincere students of the history of reconstruction in South 
Carolina. While the author, both in his own words and by quotation 
from various sources, is constantly striving to establish Governor Cham- 
berlain's position as a reformer, the reader will search the volume in vain 
for more than a few statements of specific acts of corruption of the pre- 
vious administrations. The sums total are given in certain cases. But 
how were these millions stolen? and who were the thieves? Of this 
we should be very ignorant, if there were no other sources of informa- 
tion than this book. But the most serious criticism is that the book is 
very partisan. With but one or two exceptions, the author has given no 
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hearing whatever to those who argued with or criticised the governor. He 
can only spare room to state briefly the gist of the unfavorable criticism ; 
but he finds abundant space for the voluminous letters and arguments of 
the governor, in frequent repetition, and for innumerable newspaper clip- 
pings, many ot which are of little or no value. A reprint, as is the case 
with this book, of one-half of the documents in a bitter political struggle, 
cannot properly be called even "a chapter of reconstruction in the South- 
ern states." „ „ 

Frederic Bancroft. 

American Commonwealths: Missouri. By Lucien Carr. Bos- 
ton. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1888. — i2mo, 397 pp. 

The bright hopes entertained by students of political science upon the 
announcement of the American Commonwealths series have not been 
realized in the case of Missouri. It contains many interesting facts ; 
but it is unsystematic, carelessly written, and deeply tinged with the 
peculiar political theories of its author. The reader has a right to 
expect that this book should busy itself with the history of the com- 
monwealth of Missouri, and that, in view of the limited space, only such 
facts concerning the early history of America, of Louisiana Territory, 
and of Missouri Territory should be adduced as shed a direct light 
upon the social, economic, or political history of the commonwealth. 
But of 371 pages, 138 are devoted to the ante-commonwealth stage, of 
which much is padding. Of the remainder of the book, 24 pages con- 
tain an account of the struggle over the admission of Missouri, the 
Mexican war takes up 31, the Civil war 96, and the years from 1865 to 
1888 only 8 pages. The author says nothing about the constitutional 
law of the commonwealth ; he does not even mention the three consti- 
tutions, with their respective modifications. 

The most annoying feature of the book is the evident haste and care- 
lessness with which it is written. Examples of this are the reference to 
the Family Compact of " 1 762 " (p. 65) ; an error in defining the boun- 
dary of the United States as fixed by the treaty of Versailles in 1 783 
(p. 70) ; the persistent misuse of technical terms, such as a reference to 
the "French Code" under the year 1769 (p. 37), to Missouri as a 
" State outside of the Union," during the period that elapsed between 
the adoption of a constitution and the admission to the Union (p. 151), 
to " states-rights, or as it is now termed, local self-government" (p. 285), 
the persistent denomination of the Democrats that opposed the admis- 
sion of Missouri with slavery as " Federalists " (pp. 161, 162, 172, 173) ; 
and the remarkable statement that the determination of the people of 
the Ohio valley to enjoy the free navigation of the Mississippi in 1 790, 
ultimately led to secession and civil war (p. 73). 



